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‘Gods Created 
by the Norse 


in Their Own Image’”’ 


For the First Time a Definitive 
Translation of Scandinavian Tales 


HE first truly definitive, complete translation into English of that great 

collection of ancient Scandinavian tales of gods and heroes which has 

been known for centuries as the Poetic Xdda or the Elder Edda. 
The Voluspo, which is both the Norse story of creation and the prophecy of 
the ultimate catastrophe that is to overwhelm the universe, is one of the most 
remarkable utterances in all literature. To what degree these Lays of the Gods 
might properly be termed the Bible of the Northern Pagans it would be folly 
to conjecture; but no one reading Hovamol can doubt but that its ethical teach- 
ings were regarded as a guide to conduct, as there can be little doubt but that 
the creation story of the V’oluspo lent its sombre coloring to Norse life and 
thought.” 

Percy Hutcuinson in The New York Times. 


O Oo 0 


“It is a pleasure to record that in the delightful volume issued by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, Mr. Henry Adams Bellows has satisfied in a masterly 
way the want which the general reader and the scholar alike have so long felt. 
He has given us a rendering of the entire Poetic Edda in as good an imitation 
of the original metres as could well be expected; he has been faithful to the 
often difficult texts; he has transmuted the vigorous imagery and the dramatic 
force of the Old Norse into modern English so extremely well that no one 
hereafter can have an excuse for remaining ignorant of one of the most interest- 
ing collections of verse that have ever been put together. I see no reason why 
this work should be superseded in our time.” 


Gorpon Hatt Gerovtp in The New York Evening Post. 


The POETIC EDDA 


Published and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
624 pages $4.00 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Epwin BsérKMAN’s name is familiar to 
readers of the Review. His most recent con- 
tribution to our pages was the article on Visby 
in our last Travel Number. 


Miss E. Myapat, of Copenhagen, is in- 
spector of the Folk Museum and a recognized 
expert in the study of fine laces. 


Joun O. Eceranp is secretary of the Ship- 
owners’ Association in Norway. 


Professor ALEXANDER BuacGeE is a world 
authority in the particular field which Dr. 
Leach covers in Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia. He is a son of the famous Norse phi- 


lologist, Sophus Bugge, who broke new ground 
in interpreting the runic inscriptions. Both 
father and son have been especially alive to 
the importance of the impulses the Norsemen 
received from their intercourse with the Celts. 
Among Alexander Bugge’s important works 
are Contributions to the History of the Norse- 
men in Ireland (originally published in 
English) and a monograph on the influences 
of the people across the Western Sea on the 
civilization of the Norsemen in the Viking 
Age. Perhaps the most generally known is 
his great two-volume work Vikingerne, which 
is as spirited in style as it is scholarly in con- 
tent. 


OUR SERVICE TO ASSOCIATES OF THE FOUNDATION 


Tue Review is for every Associate every 
month. 


Tue Bureau or INrormation. Associ- 


| ates are invited to refer to this Bureau all 


manner of questions concerning the Scandi- 
navian countries. There is no charge to As- 
sociates for the preparation of programs and 
reading lists for study groups and clubs; 
stereopticon slides with lecture notes may be 
borrowed on application to the Bureau; bul- 
letins issued by the Bureau will be sent on re- 
quest to any Associate. Our reference li- 
brary is open to all Associates. 


Cuapters. Associates of the Foundation 
in various districts have organized Chapters 
which entertain visiting scientists, explorers, 
authors, and statesmen, as well as Fellows of 
the Foundation coming from the Scandinavian 
universities. The Chapters co-operate from 
time to time in circulating art exhibitions and 
lecturers. All Associates are eligible for mem- 
bership in the local Chapters. 


Associates Aproap. Associates of the 
Foundation traveling in the Scandinavian 


countries are welcome visitors to the offices of 
the American societies allied with the Founda- 
tion. Addresses are given elsewhere in the 
REVIEW. 


Stupent Department. An exchange of 
forty students is maintained between Ameri- 
can and Scandinavian universities. The 
Foundation also serves with introductions and 
advice hundreds of other traveling students. 


Pusuications. All Associates receive the 
Review each month. Sustaining and Life 
Associates receive also the Curassics of the 
year. Twenty-two volumes of ScanDINAVIAN 
Cuassics and five Monocrapus have now 
been published. 


All who are in sympathy with the aims of 
the Foundation are invited to become Asso- 
ciates; and all Associates are urged to 
strengthen the Foundation by nominating 
their friends for membership. Associates are 
classified as follows: 


Regular Associates, $3.00 annually. 
Sustaining Associates, $10.00 annually. 
Life Associates, $200.00 one payment. 
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The Fame of a Dead Man’s Deeds 


By Evwin Bs6rKMan 


O UNBIASED student of Swedish conditions during the last 
N three quarters of a century can escape an impression of highly 

accelerated and largely premeditated progress. Seventy-five 
years ago Sweden was a small country with a great past that had 
drifted into a seemingly dawnless night of obscure inertia. The eyes 
of the nation were turned backward in sleepy contemplation of 
glories wholly lost, and the very songs composed to exalt those by gone 
greater days had the country’s poverty for their chief refrain. Even 
then Sweden was not as insignificant or behindhand as it appeared, 
though few of its own inhabitants and hardly any others were aware 
of the fact, but appearances were certainly against it. To-day Sweden 
is one of the most prosperous and advanced countries in the world, a 
leader among the smaller nations of Europe, and an object of interested 
study to the greater ones throughout the world. This astounding leap 
ahead covers all fields and shows itself in every branch and form of 
national activity. It denotes far more than material and economic 
improvement. At the very heart of it lies a great spiritual awakening 
which, in its steadily ascending certainty of manifestation, must be 
held at once the principal cause and the most precious result of the 
outward changes observed. 

Back of such a sweeping and profound movement must necessarily 
be sought more than one impelling force, and any attempt to reduce 
all of these into a single dominant one might seem both futile and 
foolish. Yet the lure of such an attempt remains, and if it be made 
with reasonable discretion, the result may not prove wholly worthless. 
Out of the heterogeneous mixture of material and moral, social and 
spiritual factors, there is one that recurs with the insistency of one of 
those haunting lines that serve to focus the mood of some old folk song. 
And the nearer we get to the present day, the more prominent that 
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factor becomes in its 
conscious formula- 
tion as a passionate 
craving on the part 
of the Swedish peo- 
ple to know itself for 
better or worse, ra- 
cially and individual- 
ly, in regard to its 
roots and its possible 
fruits. 

Few if any other 
nations have spent 
more time, energy, 
money or ingenuity 
on the vexing task of 
self - comprehension. 
Nothing has been 
held too precious for 
sacrifice in the pur- 
suit of this task. 
Even personal free- 
dom, so sacred to the 
Scandinavian race, 
has been bartered for 
a greater gain of 
knowledge, as Odin 
once pawned an eye 
for the wisdom that 
lay hidden in Mi- 
mir’s well. A search 
for the origins of 
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ARTUR HAZELIUS 


FounpDER OF SKANSEN AND THE NorTHERN MusEuM 


this tendency toward national self-scrutiny would lead us far back, 
down into the innermost recesses of the racial soul, weaned to introspec- 
tion by the imprisoning darkness of the long northern winter night. 
And many are those through whom it has found effective expression 
during the period of Swedish rejuvenation. But among these there 
is one who seems more than all the rest typical of the entire movement, 
and who for that reason has become widely accepted as the embodiment 
of the essential spirit pervading it. That one man was Artur Haze- 
lius, the founder and, for nearly thirty years, the governor and guid- 
ing spirit of the Northern Museum at Stockholm, as well as of the 
even more famous open-air museum known as Skansen (i. e., the re 


doubt). 


“One thing I know that never dies, the fame of a dead man’s 
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deeds,” wrote some unknown Northern Hesiod or Ecclesiast in the 
collection of Eddic aphorisms called Hovamol. It was this forward 
look, this passion to achieve what would count with posterity, that 
flung the old Northern, or Norse, or Nordic race to every corner of the 
globe and made it what it is to-day: one of the chief ruling races of the 
world. The main source of happiness to them was not a matter of 
momentary gratification, but a hope, a dream, of things so great that 
they would outlast individual life. For such a consummation they were 
willing to do and bear and forego anything else. And if ever a modern 
man wrought in perfect harmony with the spirit that moved his viking 
forebears, that man was Artur Hazelius, an argonaut as true and 
brave and single-minded as Jason himself. Fifty years have passed 
since he opened his first humble exhibit of Swedish peasant costumes, 
and nearly half as many since he was laid to his final rest in the midst 
of the glorious embodiment of his most original and most constructive 
dream. A careful and reverent study of his life and work has just 
been published by Dr. Fredrik Book, professor of literature at Lund 
University and one of the eighteen “immortals” of the Swedish 
Academy. ‘The fame of his deeds surely lives, and it will continue to 
live while still endure those invaluable epitomes of old Swedish culture, 
the Northern Museum and Skansen. They will be visited gratefully by 
numerous coming generations, but the minds of these future visitors 
will perhaps be moved less by the tangible exhibits confronting them 
than by the thought of what Artur Hazelius contributed indirectly 
toward the revelation, rejuvenation, and further evolution of a whole 
people’s soul. 

He was the younger son of a good old middle-class family, most 
of whose more notable members had followed the clerical profession. 
His father was a high military officer of an unusually progressive type 
for his day. The boy was early sent from home to spend five of his 
most formative years with an elder brother and a number of other 
boys under the tutelage of a country vicar who seems to have possessed 
rather rare pedagogical gifts. His life there brought him in close 
contact with the sturdy peasant stock that still forms the backbone of 
the Swedish nation. At fourteen he was removed to a private school 
of preparation at Stockholm which had been established as an experi- 
ment and a protest against the dull and outgrown system of instruc- 
tion in the public schools. There he distinguished himself more for 
faithfulness and persistence than for brilliancy. The same might be 
said of his record at the university of Uppsala. Having won his doc- 
tor’s degree by a thesis devoted to Hovamol, he became a teacher of 
Swedish language and literature in the school where formerly he had 
been a pupil. Thus he became interested in, and prominently connected 
with, the newly started movement for a reform of Swedish spelling— 
a movement that gradually led to a revival of the entire language on 
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Tue NortTHern Museum 


a basis of common, current usage. It is characteristic of an innate 
trend, not yet clearly realized by himself, that he was brought into this 
movement by a desire to purify the language of foreign elements in 
order to restore its natural homogeneity. At the same time he was 
spending most of his vacations on walking tours through various parts 
of the country, his favorite tramping ground being that province of 
Dalecarlia which holds more of old language, customs, and culture 
than any other part of Sweden. In the course of those excursions he 
became more and more interested in the inherited ways and ethnic 
characteristics of the plain people, and on one of them he had his first 
revelation of what was to become his life work to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

He was not an artist in the accepted sense of the term. Nor 
was he a thinker of the kind that breaks new paths for the human mind. 
Two other qualities, less brilliant but more helpful to his destined 
task, dominated his mentality from first to last. Above all else he was 
an organizer and a collector. At school he had ultimately been made 
the custos, or head boy, who carried on the liaison between the faculty 
and the pupils in all matters of discipline. As head of the Northern 
Museum, with its large staff and its collections numbering close to two 
hundred thousand items, he still insisted on knowing and directing the 
management of that vast and complex institution in its most minute 
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details. He was little more than a boy when he first began to acquire 
objects of ethnographic importance. And after he had married a 
young woman who, until her premature death, gave almost as much to 
his work as he did himself, the home of those decidedly extraordinary 
newlyweds soon grew so crowded with chests and boxes full of an- 
tiquated utensils and textiles that hardly any place was left for them- 
selves and their rapidly growing circle of friends. 

The first step Hazelius took in the direction of his final surrender 
to the apparently inevitable mission of his life was to leave his posi- 
tion as a teacher in order to earn a much more precarious and no more 
lucrative living as a journalist. Though he could always count on a 
certain amount of assistance from his father, he was practically 
penniless when, in 1872, the plan of his future work suddenly took 
clear and tangible shape in his mind. No sooner had he reached this 
realization than he proceeded to raise the ridiculously modest sums he 
deemed required for a start. He hoped to get 5,000 kronor, or about 
$1,800, from one of Sweden’s richest men for that purpose. He got 
one fifth of that sum from a much humbler source, and on this slim 
financial basis he began the first of innumerable tours undertaken for 
the collection of those symbols of a passing life which he wished to save 
from impending destruction. 

That was toward the end of 1872. The speed with which he 
moved from that moment would have been phenomenal under any cir- 
cumstances. It becomes so in a far higher degree when one considers 
the circumstances under which he had to work. From the first his 
main task was to raise money, and so it remained to the day of his 
death. Rarely in the history of man has an institution of such rapidly 
growing magnitude and importance been more precariously financed, 
and never has an institution been more firmly established on such an 
almost fantastically precarious foundation. Day out and day in, year 
after year, Hazelius begged and borrowed for the adding of one more 
little heap of stones to the great structure of his heart’s desire. Prob- 
ably more than one friend at first thought him a little queer when he 
returned triumphantly with another lot of hoods such as the peasant 
women used to wear, or when he went into raptures over the acquisition 
of an old wooden spoon hardly fit for the children to play with. 

But he went on undeterred by difficulties or misunderstandings. 
Like most men who accomplish great things, he was a good deal of a 
fanatic, and he had the fanatic’s gift for making people grasp and 
share the ideals that stirred him into almost superhuman activity. 
Soon he had men and women all over the country supporting him 
according to each one’s particular bent and capacity. Objects came 
pouring in from eager and intelligent representatives established in 
every district, many of whom were peasants themselves. He did not 

ave to travel in order to collect anything but money. In this initial 
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and final necessity there was no change. He borrowed in order to be 
able to beg a little more effectively, and he begged so that he might 
be able to borrow a little more. Always he was ready to pledge him- 
self and his own slender resources for any loan received, and always 
his word was received as a sufficient pledge. Few men have had the 
fortune of being more thoroughly trusted than was Artur Hazelius 
by every one that came in contact with him, and few men better deserved 
to be so trusted. Gifts poured in from the most unexpected sources 
and were spent as soon as they appeared. 

At first Hazelius was chiefly concerned with the picturesque peas- 
ant costumes which were rapidly pushed into oblivion by modern ready- 
made and stereotyped clothing. From collection he logically passed 
on to exhibition for the double purpose of instruction and money-rals- 
ing. He had a keen sense for publicity values, and he used that sense 
unerringly for the promotion of his work. He realized almost at the 
start that to exhibit the costumes effectively they must be shown as 
they had appeared in real life, i. e., on human beings. So an interested 
artist was impressed to make lifelike reproductions of Swedish peas- 
ant types. From that beginning to the re-creation of domestic scenes 
with all the paraphernalia of an old-fashioned peasant household the 
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SKANSEN IN WINTER, THE Otp HAttestap BELFRY IN THE BACKGROUND 


development was inevitable, and the predestined goal of that road, 
once entered, was Skansen with its peasant houses, where everything 
is arranged as when they were still in use. 

The first exhibit of the kind just indicated was opened in October, 
1873. Within a year the example set by Hazelius began to be followed 
in other parts of the country. Two years later the idea was taken up 
in Denmark and Finland. When the great Parisian exposition took 
place in 1878, Hazelius was on hand with a special exhibit that proved 
one of the sensational successes of the occasion. He nearly killed him- 
self financing and arranging that audacious venture, but from that 
moment his ideas and his activities became the object of universal 
attention, and his originally so humble collection of peasant costumes 
became one of the means of once more “putting Sweden on the map.” 

It would be tedious and needless to follow the further development 
of Artur Hazelius’ life work step by step, through the acquisition 
and gradual enlargement of the Skansen open-air museum and the 
erection not far from it of the magnificent structure now housing the 
Northern Museum proper, to the present moment when to many people 
the former institution in particular appears as one of the principal 
symbolizations of the new Sweden—the Sweden that is building a 
future of as yet unfathomed possibilities on the sympathetic under- 
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standing of its own racial and national past. As they stand to-day, 
those twin institutions represent faithfully, though not yet perfectly, 
the far-reachiyg dual conception of their creator: on one hand, a 
true museum for the storing in proper categories of those manifesta- 
tions of a passing life that have cultural value, and on the other hand, 
a re-embodiment in living forms of the various stages and phases of 
cultural development represented by the vast hoard of carefully cata- 
logued items preserved within the museum. They are complementary 
to each other, serving distinct but interrelated purposes. 'The indoor 
museum is the scientific, money-consuming part where the special- 
ized student goes for the knowledge needed to reincarnate the pic- 
turesque life that draws the average man to the other, the popular 
and money-making part. 

Though the structure built for the museum proper is most im- 
pressive in bulk as in form, it represents only a part of the gigantic 
scheme of its founder. Some day this scheme will undoubtedly be 
carried out to its last detail, for the Swedish people have caught the 
spirit of Hazelius, and they are bound to keep up his work, which, 
literally speaking, will never be finished. In the meantime the present 
building holds about 200,000 items categorically and chronologically 
arranged so as to illustrate every phase and aspect of the passing life 
not only of the Swedish peasantry, but of every estate and profession. 
There you can see how everybody used to be dressed, from the farm 
laborer to the monarch. There you can study every kind of tool or 
utensil used to meet the intimate daily needs of cottage or castle. 
There you have special collections illustrating the life of the guilds, 
the strange vagaries of popular superstition, and the quaint parapher- 
nalia used by the apothecary when drug-vending was still related to 
alchemy and magic. And when you enter the lofty central hall, you 
find overhead the moldering folds of innumerable flags and stand- 
ards carried by Swedish armies in a hundred campaigns during the 
time when their country was one of the powers shaping the destinies 
of Europe. 

But, naturally enough, it is Skansen that holds the popular fancy 
and wins most wide-spread attention. Ethnographic and cultural 
museums existed before the days of Hazelius, though none of quite 
the character he conceived. The most original part of his idea, how- 
ever, was, first, to present whole scenes of life instead of merely 
storing heaps of isolated objects in glass cases, and secondly, to make 
those scenes live. In other words, he wished to enable new generations 
to visit and share the daily existence of those long buried ones from 
which they have sprung. He wanted them to know their own past 
with the only knowledge that is real . . . the knowledge that grows 
out of actual personal experience. And with that purpose in view 
Skansen was acquired and made what it is to-day. 
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Tue Mora House From Zorn’s DALECARLIA 


It is a museum, of course, but of an entirely new kind. The glass 
cases already referred to are conspicuous only through their absence. 
There are, metaphorically speaking, no dead butterflies pinned in 
neat but depressive rows. Instead, you find whole peasant dwellings 

. . vast complexes of small, interconnected structures such as the 
plain, land-tilling people of Sweden used to inhabit everywhere. In 
each part of such a building you find the furniture and utensils proper 
to its original use. Real men and women dressed in the old peasant 
costumes come and go in those buildings as if they were actually liv- 
ing there. In one place you find a venerable wooden church, aban- 
doned by its former congregation in favor of a more pretentious 
edifice, and now re-built here, not as a museum but as a place of actual 
worship. Elsewhere you find stately, huge-timbered belfries of the 
kind common before the arrival of the spired churches. In still an- 
other place you run across the tent-like hut of the Laplander from 
the farthest North. These and other structures are set in a typically 
Swedish landscape, with rocks and woods and little lakes, among 
Which you discover free or caged specimens of the entire northern 
fauna as well as every kind of tree native to the northern soil. But all 
this is only a setting for the real life with which the place teems. 
Quaint little old men sing the ancient folk songs to the accompaniment 
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of still quainter instruments made by their own hands. Women in 
snow-white blouses and colorful skirts tell the old folk tales to groups 
of excited children. On a platform, at the very heart of the place, 
couples in peasant costumes from all the provinces and parishes of 
Sweden dance the vigorously rhythmed old folk dances. And in an 
open-air theatre, placed in a corner of the vast territory, professional 
actors reproduce funny old plays that used to move our great-grand- 
parents to laughter or tears. 

These, however, are daily occurrences. Skansen at its best must 
be seen on some feast day or anniversary, when the memory of some 
great man or event is being celebrated. For the place is a living his- 
tory book, where, from year to year and season to season, the past 
of the race is brought back to life in vivid pageantry. Once more, 
as of old, Gustav Vasa, the founder of modern Sweden, enters the 
re-conquered capital at the head of his victorious peasant volunteers. 
Once more the great Gustav Adolf in front of his brave little army 
chants the old battle hymns on the fields of Leipzig and Liitzen. Once 
more Charles XII, the mad military genius that held half of Europe | 
at bay, leads his blue-coated Carolinians against the Russian hordes. 
Once more Bellman sings under the tall oaks of Djurgarden (the deer 
park) those inimitable songs of his—half anacreontics, and half 
Breughel peasant paintings—which have colored the very marrow of 
Sweden’s spiritual heritage. On the night of April 30, Walpurgis 
Night, enormous beacons are lighted at the most elevated spots, as 
for centuries they have been lighted yearly on every hilltop in Sweden. 
At Christmas the white-clothed and white-crowned “star boys” carry 
the Star of Bethlehem from house to house as they chant the old 
carols. And so on ad infinitum. 

This is the key-note of Artur Hazelius’ noble conception—one of 
pulsing life, and not of embalmed death. To make the past live again, 
that was his dream and his passion, but not for amusement only. The 
past, he thought, should live in order that the present might learn how 
to build its future on the firmest possible ground. And thus, having 
succeeded to a surprising degree in the materialization of his dream, 
Artur Hazelius proved himself one of the greatest and most frutt- 
ful historians known to the modern world. 
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Silhouette by Else Hasselriis 
Two Op Lace-MAKERS OF SLESVIG 


Tonder Lace 


An Ancient Art Saved from Extinction 


By E.na Myepau 


ONDER LACE! The name has a pleasant sound in the ears 

of Danish women. In bygone days its filmy meshes lent the 

touch of delicacy and richness to many a peasant woman’s cap or 
kerchief, while in the cities many a housewife broke her rigid rule of 
economy to pay a good price for a bit of Ténder lace to give her Sun- 
day dress distinction. Royalty wore it, and only recently a Danish 
princess had her trousseau trimmed with it. 

Like many other fine handicrafts, Toénder lace was in danger of 
being crowded out when machine-made wares began to flood the coun- 
try, and during the German regime in North Slesvig it became almost 
extinct. When an effort was made after the Reunion to take it up 
again, only a few old women were found who still mastered the tech- 
nique, and the war had been very hard on them. The Slesvig writer, 
Fru Hansigne Lorentzen, gathered a group of these old women in 
her house at Ballum. She collected ancient patterns, encouraged the 
women to go on and to teach their art to the younger generation, and 
initiated a movement to find markets for their work. At the jubilee 
exhibition of the Society for Domestic Handicrafts in Copenhagen 
last year, the most interested crowds collected in the Slesvig room, 
Where two old women sat at work with their cushions and bobbins. 

Tonder lace has old traditions of excellence. In contrast with 
ordinary lace, it is made from very fine materials and has a subtle, at 
times intricate, design which still suggests a little of the taste of the 
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eighteenth century when the art was at its height, although, as a matter 
of fact, most of the designs now in use are of later date. 

The earliest mention of 'Tonder lace is in an entry in the diary 
of Christian IV, who wrote, in 1619, that he had paid the merchants 
at Valsbél for lace and linen. In 1620 he wrote that he had paid a 
lace-girl in Flensborg. ‘The finder of the famous golden horn un- 
earthed at Gallehus in 1639 was a lace-girl, Kristine Svendsdatter. 
So we have evidence that lace was made in Slesvig in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. We do not know much as to what it was like, 
although it is supposed that the lace which Christian IV wore when he 
was wounded in the battle of Kolberg Heide, in 1644, was Tonder lace, 
and this piece, which is preserved at Rosenborg Castle, shows traces of 
Flemish influence. 

From the eighteenth century we have fuller records. As early 
as 1717 seven dealers in lace were established at Tonder. Lace-mak- 
ing was not practised only in the city which has given its name to the 
product, but throughout Slesvig. It is estimated that in the year 
1780 ten or twelve thousand persons made their living from it. Lace 
was an important article of export besides being commonly worn by 
the people themselves. To import lace or to wear lace not made in the 
country was prohibited. No one was allowed to deal in lace before 
he had sworn not to lure any lace-girl to emigrate. 

The design of Tonder lace was influenced by that from Flanders 
and Brabant, especially Binche, Point de Flandres, Arras, and 
Malines. All the linen thread for the finer kinds was imported from 
Flanders together with the patterns. The imitations were so exqui- 
sitely done that they were often abroad mistaken for Flemish lace. 
About the year 1800 the industry was at its height. At that time the 
lace from Lille became fashionable abroad, and that, too, was imitated 
in Tonder. It had a transparent bobbinet background with a showy 
conventional or flower design, and could be made more quickly than 
the earlier lace. 

The invention of the bobbinet machine in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century proved a calamity for the industry of lace-making, 
and the export from Slesvig ceased. The lace could now be sold only 
within the kingdom, but there it found a ready market, for it was now 
coming into use for the head-dresses of peasant women, the lin or 
korsklede. The former was a piece of bobbinet or linen edged with 
lace in front which was worn under the cap so that only the lace showed. 
The latter, the “cross-kerchief,” was made of different pieces of lace 
sewed together and worn over the cap. The shape of these head- 
dresses varied in the different parts of the country, but even rather 
poor women used lace for best wear, and wealthy ladies took a pride 
in having many pieces. They were carried by peddlers from village 
to village and sold at every house. It was something of an event when 
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This lace was a little 
more open-meshed and 
not so fine as that of the 
eighteenth century, but it 
was really more effective. 
The lace carried by the 
country peddler in his 

A Lace-maxker’s CusHION sack was still an _ ex- 
quisite artistic product of 
great value. Moreover, it began to show more individuality. Formerly 
the patterns had all been imported, but the Tonder patterns from 
the first part of the nineteenth century were not imitations. There 
was certainly some resemblance to Lille lace, but the designs show 
a distinctive “Tonder” quality, with great variety, often in little things 
only, but enough to prevent monotony. The designs were made and 
varied by the lace-makers themselves: strawberry, oak leaf, carnation, 
and other floral motifs were used in connection with the conventional 
designs. 

Not only peasant women but also ladies in the towns were fond 
of using the Tonder lace. But fashions changed again. The peasant 
women put away their national dresses, and lace was no longer so much 
in demand. It was necessary to make it of a cheaper quality, and so 
the holes grew bigger and bigger, while the linen part almost disap- 
peared. Finally, lace-making ceased to pay as a means of earning a 
living. Besides, | 
agriculture needed 
workers, even 
women, and it cer- 
tainly paid better 
than lace-making, 
which _ required 
great skill. To be- 
come an_ expert 
lace-maker it was 
necessary to begin 
at the age of six, aaa CTS. 
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ways the same design great skill was attained. But at last, in spite of 
all skill, it paid too badly. One of the last women who made a living 
by lace-making alone had, during a long life, only earned sufficient to 
provide frugal food and plain clothes for herself, besides a bed and 
bedding. No wonder agricultural labor was preferred. 

But even though women could not earn a living by it, they did 
not quite cease making lace. The work filled their leisure hours and 
brought them a little extra money, and sometimes they would make a 
little piece for themselves or their family. In this way the old art was 
not quite lost, and the lace now being made is as beautiful as it was 
before. Not only have the old women taken up again the work of 
their youth, but young women are following their example. So the 
Reunion has again brought life to this old Slesvig art. 






Ships and Shipping in Norway 


By JoHn O. EGELAND 






OR over a thousand years Norwegian ships have sailed the high 

seas. From the deep fjords and sheltered sounds of Norway’s 

far-flung coast, valiant Norsemen set out in their open boats 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland in the west, to the Baltic countries 
in the east, to Iceland and the Arctic islands in the north, and to the 
shores of the Mediterranean in the south. Using Iceland and Green- 
land as way stations, they touched, finally, on the coast of North 
America five hundred_years before Columbus. In the latter part of 
the thirteenth century Norway had, in the words of the English his- 
torian, Henry Thomas Buckle, “risen to the rank of EKurope’s greatest 
sea power.” 'The Norsemen played at that time a réle closely corre- 
sponding to that played in the ancient world by the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians and in the beginning of the modern era by the Portu- 
guese, the Hansards, and the Dutch. 

Then came a decided reaction. Many reasons are given, and the 
historians are still unable to say which was the determining cause. 
The reaction came with such force that for the next two or three 
hundred years Norway was practically out of the game as a seafar- 
ing country. It was not before the seventeenth century that the 
Norwegians began in earnest to redeem their splendid old traditions 
as masters of the sea. During the ensuing two hundred years of inces- 
sant wars in Europe, they pressed forward to their old place in the 
sun, and the fact that they were usually neutral in the adjustment 
of the great political conflicts of the age, added to their natural apti- 
tude, aided them in resuming a position in the maritime field almost 
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equal to that held in the era of grandeur celebrated in saga and 
song. And this position Norway held practically intact through the 
difficult transition from sail to steam in the nineteenth century, when 
the white sails that had brought her glory and power in the past had 
to give way to modern steam funnels. She still continued to hold it 
through the terrific strain to which all the merchant marines of the 
world were subjected during the World War. 

A survey of the last fifty years shows rapid development. The 
sailing fleet touched the peak in 1890 with 1,431,917 net register tons. 
After that it steadily dropped. Meanwhile, the steam and motor fleet 
grew apace, until in 1922 it aggregated 2,421,239 gross register tons. 
The sailing fleet by that time had dwindled to 188,402 tons, indicat- 
ing the passing of this great white-winged craft into the limbo of the 
sea. 

Before the war onlv England, America, and Germany had larger 
merchant marines than Norway. Since the termination of the war, 
Germany has been obliged to withdraw to a more modest place and 
ranks now, with Holland, practically abreast of Norway. On the 
other hand, France and Italy have forged ahead, owing to the fact 
that their shipping has been built up by State subventions. These 
two countries now surpass Norway in the actual size of their fleets. 
If, however, we reckon the amount of tonnage per inhabitant in each 
country, Norway is still far and away the leader of the world. Accord- 
ing to a chart published by Lloyd’s Register in July, 1919, Norway 
then had 750 tons per thousand inhabitants—more than twice as much 
in proportion as her nearest competitor, England, with 350 per thou- 
sand inhabitants. Then follow in the order named the Netherlands 
with 250, Denmark with 225, Sweden with 175, and the United 
States with 125. 

It is clear that for a country of two and a half million people to 
maintain such an outstanding position in the shipping world means 
that a very large share of its capital is absorbed therein. In 1920, at 
the cessation of the inflated period due to the war, the amount of capital 
invested in ships and shipping was more than twice as much as that 
engaged in banking operations, and not far from as much as that 
invested in various industrial enterprises. The money “sailed in” by 
ships in the foreign carrying trade has, at all times, been the most sub- 
stantial factor in making up the deficit in Norway’s trade balance. 

Not only money but man power is heavily engaged in shipping. 
It is estimated that 17 percent of Norway’s total adult male population 
is in some way dependant on the sea for a livelihood. No wonder then 
that the State and the shipowners have seen the importance of bringing 
modern standards of living into the labor of the sea. Probably no other 
country in the world has gone so far as Norway in legislation seeking 
to safeguard the sailors as to life and limb, in their dangerous work, 
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and to give them favorable social and hygienic conditions of living. 
The scale of manning is fixed by statute, and the complement imposed 
on Norwegian ships is larger than that which obtains in other merchant 
marines. Petty tyranny as to hours and conditions of work is at an end. 
The eight hour day has been fixed for labor on land—in the tropics a 
seven hour shift—and also obtains on shipboard for those whose work 
can be so regulated. Instead of the old dark and dingy forecastle there 
are fairly comfortable quarters, and even some privacy is insured by the 
system of two-berth staterooms. After the passage of the new Sea- 
men’s Law, which went into effect July 1, 1923, the sailors’ environ- 
ment is in full accordance with modern ideas. 

About one seventh of the merchant fleet is employed in purely 
Norwegian service, along the coast or in fishing or whaling in various 
parts of the world. Another seventh is used in traffic between Norway 
and other countries. The remaining five sevenths must seek employ- 
ment in trade between foreign countries. Formerly most of this was 
done by means of tramp steamers. The Norwegian tramp steamer 
literally sails the seven seas. She pokes her nose into every harbor of 
the world and is ready for any freight that comes along. Still there 
are certain routes where she plies most busily. The lumber trade has 
from of old been her special monopoly, and to-day practically all raw 
or improved lumber is carried in Norwegian bottoms. When the season 
is over, and ice closes the northern waters, the tramper turns to the 
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south, perhaps to the shores of central Africa to carry peanuts to the 
Western hemisphere and to bring fruit from the West Indies to the 
United States. The trade in coal, ore, and fruit from one European 
port to another is also a source of revenue for small and medium-sized 
vessels. 

After the war the competition which was felt in the tramp trade 
lead to the establishment of regular lines where formerly only irregular 
sailings had been made, and at the same time the old lines expanded 
their field of operation and increased their fleets. Nothing is more 
significant in the recent development of Norwegian shipping than the 
increase in the amount of tonnage employed in regular routes between 
foreign countries. Before the war it was only a little less than three 
thousand tons; at the end of the current year there is little doubt that 
it will aggregate two hundred thousand gross register tons. 

This growth is coincident with the extensive building up of the 
fleet which took place during and after the World War. The amount 
of tonnage destroyed by torpedoes and mines reached the appalling 
figure of 1,237,000 tons, that is very nearly half of the Norwegian 
fleet, counting its size at the outbreak of the war. Besides that, another 
half million tons were lost in common sea disasters. To replace these 
enormous losses, the Norwegian shipowners began, at an early stage of 
the war, to contract for new vessels in shipyards in various parts of the 
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world, but chiefly in America. Before the United States entered the 
war, Norwegian ship-building contracts had been placed in that coun- 
try to the amount of about a million tons. The major part of these 
ships were requisitioned by the United States Shipping Board before 
they could be delivered to the Norwegians and thus went to augment 
the American merchant marine. 

Besides this direct contribution of ships, the Norwegians did a 
great service to the American marine by reviving defunct shipyards, 
establishing new ones, and in general stimulating the ship-building 
industry. Later in the war, when the unrestricted U-hoat warfare had 
begun to thin the ranks of the world’s fleets, and communication with 
Europe was seriously threatened, American ships did their great part 
in transporting supplies to the Allies. That the American marine was 
adequate to the task was in some measure due to the foresight and 
initiative of Norwegian ship-builders. 

At the same time the Norwegian fleet did yeomen’s service in the 
cause of the Allies. Norwegian seamen showed the spirit of their fore- 
fathers who of old sailed the uncharted seas. They followed their 
ships through the most exposed danger zones without hesitation, and 
even after they had been torpedoed and picked up on the open sea went 
out again and again. This fearlessness explains why the percentage 
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of Norwegian ships lost was higher than that of any other country, 
warring or neutral. Norway’s loss was estimated at 49.3 of its total 
tonnage, and is most closely followed by that of Italy which is placed 
at 46.9 percent, whereas that of England was 37.6 and that of 
France 39.7. 

The daring and endurance of which the Norwegian seamen gave 
spectacular evidence during the war are not new, they have been bred 
in the bone for centuries. Indeed the same courage and hardihood are 
revealed, one might say daily, by the deep sea fishermen, sealers, and 
whalers. In their steam launches and motor boats of from 20 to 100 
tons—veritable nut-shells rocking on the surface of the deep—the 
coastwise dwellers of the south, the west, and the north of Norway put 
out on expeditions months long to the distant waters around Iceland 
and Greenland, Spitsbergen and the Russian islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, far north of the inhabited regions of the earth, to carry on fish- 
ing and sealing. And the whalers go the long distances to the Ant- 
arctic Ocean penetrating to the very edge of the fastnesses of land 
around the South Pole. It is calculated that 3,000 men are employed 
in the Antarctic whaling expeditions alone. 

The losses of the war were followed by an unprecedented activity 
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in ship-building. One half the total amount of the Norwegian steam- 
ship tonnage now afloat is less than five years old. But this rejuve- 
nation has been exceedingly expensive. Presumably two billion 
kroner, equalling about one fourth of the total gross income from 
foreign freight service since the beginning of the war, has been eaten 
up in the construction of new ships. Approximately another fourth 
of this income has been paid out in the form of taxes to the Nor- 
wegian State. The share of the State in the war time proceeds of 
Norwegian shipping amounts to between 700 and 800 percent of the 
total joint capital of the shipping companies at the outbreak of the 
war. The dividends received by the stockholders scarcely amount to 
much more than half of this. 

The depreciation in values following an inflated market neces- 
sarily involved many Norwegian shipping firms in difficulties, and 
some had to go into liquidation. It is cause for satisfaction, however, 
that most of the tonnage of these companies was absorbed by other 
Norwegian firms. Moreover, while 60 percent of the fleets of other 
nations have been laid up, Norwegian owners have been able to keep 
their ships sailing, even though they have been handicapped in the 
international race by disturbances in their treaty relations with other 
countries. ‘The Norwegian owners have therefore abundantly demon- 
strated their ability to conduct the shipping business even under very 
difficult conditions, and this fact promises well for the future. It 
should be noted also that Norwegian ships in foreign trade enjoy no 
subsidy of any kind from the public coffers (although, of course, the 
State pays for the transport of mails at the usual rates). 

Meanwhile other nations are hedging themselves about by tariff 
walls and are tending more and more to encourage their merchant 
marines by State aid in some form or other. This places the Norwe- 
gian fleet at a disadvantage and no doubt prevents its development 
to the full measure of what it could be. Nevertheless, the Norwegians 
have some great assets: valiant and skilled seamen and officers; ship- 
owners experienced in managing the business of the sea; excellent 
ships and no inconsiderable resources. Taking all this into consider- 
ation, we may be sure the Norwegian shipowners will be able to hold 
their own for a few difficult years and vindicate the traditions of their 
country as once of the chief seafaring nations of the world. 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ The United States Senate overriding President Coolidge’s veto of 
the Soldier Bonus Bill by a vote of 59 to 26, the measure, providing 
for $2,250,999,999, which the House of Representatives previously 
passed over the President’s veto, became a law. It is estimated that 
3,038,283 veterans will be entitled to the insurance policies provided 
by the law and that 389,583 will be paid cash of $50 or less. Adjusted 
service compensation is figured on the basis of $1 a day for home serv- 
ice and $1.25 a day for overseas service. More than 4,000,000 ex- 
service men and women are to share in the bonus, and a clerical force 
of 28,000 is required for the purpose of checking and distribution. 
@ Ignoring the plea of the President for a modified exclusion bill, the 
Immigration measure which passed the House by a vote of 308 to 58 
and the Senate by 69 to 9, was made into law when the President 
signed the bill which was made effective with July 1. The bill contains 
the Japanese exclusion clause that President Coolidge requested the 
Congressional conference board to defer uniil 1925. The effects of 
the action of Congress in this matter is already being felt by the strong 
opposition set up in Japan whose political parties are making capital 
of it in attacking the Government. 4 Complete agreement was 
reached by the Senate and House conferees on the tax revision bill 
with its cut amounting to $472,000,000. Under this agreement the 
normal rate of taxes on incomes will be 2 per cent on the first $4,000 
of income, 4 per cent on incomes from $4,000 to $8,000, and 6 per 
cent on incomes above $8,000. The surtax rates begin at 1 per cent 
on incomes in excess of $10,000 and run up to 40 per cent on in- 
comes of more than $500,000. The resignation of Cyrus E. Woods 
as Ambassador to Japan was not due to the passing of the exclusion 
provision of the Immigration bill, to which Ambassador Woods was 
greatly opposed, according to a statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment. Before Mr. Woods departed for the United States, Foreign 
Minister Matsui expressed his country’s great regret in seeing the 
American Ambassador leave, and said that Japan would never forget 
his unselfish and efficient services at the time of earthquake. In the 
deaths of Victor Herbert and Dr. G. Stanley Hall, America lost two 
of its citizens who, in their respective fields, music and education, are 
not easily replaced. Through his popular compositions Mr. Herbert 
undoubtedly was known to the greater number of people. Dr. Hall’s 
labors as president of Clark University, and in the domain of child psy- 
chology especially, placed him in the front ranks of American scholars 
and scientists. The National Republican Convention, pledged to 
the renomination of Mr. Coolidge, met in Cleveland, June 10. 
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Sweden 


@ The Riksdag has failed to settle the question of the defenses of the 
realm which has overshadowed all other problems in the year’s Riks- 
dag. It will now undoubtedly be brought before the electorate as the 
main issue in the elections of the autumn. Finance Minister Beskow, 
in an important political speech at Goteborg, stated that Sweden has 
sufficient public resources to provide for an adequate defense. In case 
of another general European war, he declared, Sweden could not hope 
to remain outside. @ The Russian trade agreement, which has been 
the subject of negotiations for a long time, has finally been approved 
by the Riksdag, following the recognition of the Soviet government. 
The blue and yellow colors have again been hoisted over the old Swed- 
ish legation building in Petrograd, or Leningrad as it is now called. 
It was found that the building had not suffered so serious injuries as 
at first feared. According to an estimate by the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, more than five million working days were wasted last year 
owing to labor conflicts, causing the employers a loss of 6,300,000 
kronor. @ The reopening of the Ruhr market to Swedish iron ore 
has resulted in large shipments from the Grangesberg company, 
Sweden’s largest mining concern. ‘Total shipments during April 
were 523,000 tons, which is more than double that of the previous 
month and 200,000 in excess of the corresponding month last year. 
The Kiruna mines are now working full time. The production of iron 
has for centuries been a key industry in Sweden, and at one time her 
mines supplied more than a third of the total raw material for the 
iron production of the world. It is still a factor of the greatest impor- 
tance in the Swedish business world. @ Not far from the newly dis- 
covered deposits of iron ore in Vasterbotten, Norrland, still further 
discoveries have been made at Rackejaur. These contain about 30 
percent of arsenic together with copper and iron pyrites. It is esti- 
mated that they will yield 40,000 tons of arsenic ore per year. The 
discovery follows the action taken by the government for prospecting 
in new fields with a special appropriation from the Riksdag for the 
purpose. @ For more than ten years a peculiar strife has raged re- 
garding a statue by Carl Milles of the patriot and liberator Sten Sture. 
The monument had been ordered by the student body at Uppsala in 
honor of the man who was also the founder of the university, but it 
was not possible to reach an agreement with regard to placing it. It 
has now been decided that it is to be erected on Kronasen overlooking 
the city. @ An unusually severe fire devastated the church village 
Stensele in Umea Lapp territory, destroying eleven dwelling-houses 
as well as many other buildings, and making 250 persons homeless. 
Collections have been taken throughout the country to relieve the want 
of the sufferers. 
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Norway 


@ Two young smugglers were killed by shots from a Revenue cruiser 
in the Christianiafjord, near the capital, April 27. The Revenue ves- 
sel, having observed the smugglers in a motor-boat, fired four warn- 
ing shots. As the boat did not slacken speed, the cruiser fired ten 
shots, with the result that two persons were killed and a third injured. 
@ The press is unanimously of the opinion that the customs officials 
are not to blame, their action being in strict accordance with the law. 
One of the leading anti-prohibition papers, Morgenbladet, says that 
smuggling is a plague, and must be exterminated, but that the Nor- 
wegian legislators should now understand that the results of prohi- 
bition have been a state of siege along the coast. Replying to a ques- 
tion in the Storting, Minister of Justice Rolfsen said that the gov- 
ernment did not intend to modify the instructions to customs officers. 
q@ The Norwegian government May 9 appointed a delegation of seven 
members to negotiate with Soviet Russia. Tio meet the wishes of the 
commercial organizations, two well-known business men were in- 
cluded in the delegation, the other five members being officials. The 
delegation immediately proceeded to Petrograd to commence negotia- 
tions for a new commercial treaty. @ The King of Norway has, ow- 
ing to the financial situation of the country, requested the government 
to withdraw the proposal for an annuity of 50,000 kroner for Crown 
Prince Olav. The proposal has therefore been dropped. The Stor- 
ting rejected a Communist motion to reduce the King’s allowance. 
q Eighteen Norwegian sealers were wrecked in the White Sea during 
a gale in the first days of May. All the crews were, however, saved 
and landed on the Russian coast. @ Messrs. Nutting and Hildebrand, 
members of the Cruising Club of America, arrived at Kristiania in 
the last days of April in order to make preparations for an Atlantic 
cruise along the old route of Leif the Lucky. They intend to buy a 
Norwegian pilot boat of the Colin Archer type, wherein they propose 
to sail at the beginning of June along the coast from Kristiania to 
Bergen, and thence via the Faroe Islands to Iceland, and America. 
During the journey they intend to make a cinematograph film and 
also to study the customs, manners, and ethnographical conditions of 
these old Norse colonies. Mr. Nutting in 1910 sailed a yacht from 
Nova Scotia to Cowes and back to America via France, Spain, and the 
Azores. Mr. Hildebrand is best known from his book Blue Waters, 
describing a tour by yacht from Scotland to Constantinople. @In 
the last week of May the government representatives, led by Minister 
Klingenberg, succeeded in adjusting the labor conflict so that strikes 
and lockouts ceased simultaneously. It was announced that work 
should be resumed at once. This general strike has cost a loss of over 
5,000,000 working days or something more than 250,000,000 kroner. 
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Denmark 


@ More largely attended than at any time in recent years, the Rigs- 
dag was opened under the presidency of Premier Stauning. The 
change in government had resulted in attracting public interest to 
what the occasion might provide in the way of a political program. 
As none of the other three parties brought forward candidates for the 
office of temporary president of the Folketing, Mayor H. P. Hansen, 
of the Social-Democratic party, was chosen for the post. K1. Bernt- 
sen, former member of the cabinet, was made first vice-president as 
representative of the party of the Left, and Colonel Parkov, second 
vice-president in the interests of the Conservative People’s party. In 
an interview with Social-Demokraten, Premier Stauning declared 
that members of the so-called intellectual classes have frequently ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that, while these representatives, such 
as physicians, teachers, officials, have been in sympathy with the ideas 
and purposes of the Social-Democratic party, they feared that they 
would not be accepted as co-laborers of the working classes in the po- 
litical domain. This, says the Premier, is a mistaken idea. The work- 
ers have always welcomed the co-operation of the intellectual classes. 
@ That the new Government will work a gradual disarmament is the 
statement made by Defense Minister Rasmussen, who says that, as a 
start, the fall maneuvers for the present year will be abolished. Fur- 
ther than this, it is proposed to reduce the entire Danish army to one 
corps of gendarmes at the southern border. The Danish press ap- 
pears to favor such a policy only on the condition that similar disarma- 
ment proceedings take place in Sweden and Norway. @ While the 
German situation is such that no present danger threatens from that 
direction, the oppressive measures of German officials in South Sles- 
vig against the Danish-speaking minority has aroused a strong pro- 
test in Denmark, many cases being cited to show that the Prussian 
methods of before the war have not been abated in the least. As an 
incident of how discrimination is taking place it is said that, when an 
invitation was extended for a number of German children to visit Den- 
mark for a stay of three months as the guests in Danish homes, chil- 
dren in Flensborg were not included by the German committee having 
the selection in charge. The argument was advanced that Flensborg 
children were not in need of a change, and that the selections should 
come from farther south. @ Extensive plans are under way for an 
extension of the South Jutland railway complex. The new régime 1s 
expected to make this one of the important features of its program. 
@ The Greenland treaty between Denmark and Norway came up for 
discussion in the Folketing. The Minister of Foreign affairs said 
that he believed all interests would be best served by sanctioning the 
arrangement. 
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TRADE, ROMANCE, AND DIPLOMACY IN THE MEDIEVAL 
NORTH 


Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. By Henry 
Goddard Leach. Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature. Vol. VI. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press 1921*, 
432 pages. 

Since the very earliest times the Scan- 
dinavian countries have had more inter- 
course with the British Isles than with 
any other part of the world. During the 
Viking Age the Norsemen founded settle- 
ments in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where they, for centuries, preserved their 
language, nationality, and institutions. In 
this period it was chiefly the Norsemen 
who influenced the British Isles, although 
the British influence on the Scandinavian 
countries had already begun and grad- 
ually grew stronger and stronger. The 
Scandinavian period of English history 
ends with the year 1066 when Harald 
Hardraade, King of Norway, was slain 
at Stamford Bridge, and Harold God- 
wineson, King of England, three weeks 
afterwards fell in the battle of Hastings. 
The Norman conquerers of England had 
not forgotten their Scandinavian origin; 
William the Conqueror himself told that 
his forefathers had come from Norway. 


* This review ought to have appenend a long time 


ago, but has been belated by other work that could 
not be postponed, by travels abroad, and by a long 
illness. A. B. 


He and his men, however, spoke a tongue 
alien both to England and to the Scan- 
dinavian North. “Scandinavian visitors 
in England,’ Dr. Leach says, “felt the 
great gulf between the old and the new, 
like the Icelander who wrote that one 
tongue was spoken in England and the 
North before William the Bastard took 
England, but his language was ‘Welsh’ to 
the Northerners.” The English them- 
selves long remembered the Danish sway. 
A Danish envoy, who in the year 1535 
visited the court of Henry VIII, tells that 
in England there was a noble family 
named Constable who formerly received 
its fee from the king of the Danes. Once 
a year the oldest member of the family 
went to the sea and cried out three times 
that if there was any one who would 
receive the rent for the king of the 
Danes, he was ready to pay it; at last, 
tying a coin to an arrow, he shot it as 
far as he could into the sea. 

Between William the Conqueror and 
Olav Kyrre, the son and successor of 
Harald Hardraade of Norway, there was 
peace and friendship. The Danish kings, 
however, did not so easily forget theit 
“old right” to England. There was for 
several years after 1066 enmity between 
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William the Conqueror and his successors 
and the kings of Denmark. Twice, in 
1069 and 1075, the Danish king, Sven 
Estridson, landed in England, and Cnut, 
his son, in the year 1085 had collected a 
large fleet in order to invade England, 
when he was killed. A century and a 
half later the English historian, Matthew 
of Paris, asserts that when death cut 
short the career of King Valdemar II of 
Denmark, surnamed Victory (Seier), he 
was preparing to invade England, “ac- 
cording to his ancient right.” 

The gulf that existed between England 
and the Scandinavian countries after 
1066 was nevertheless soon bridged over, 
and during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the intercourse became more 
and more lively, especially between Nor- 
way and England. The Norsemen now 
became the receivers. The intellectual 
life of the Scandinavian countries, and 
especially of Norway during this period, 
is, we may say, based upon English and 
Anglo-Norman influence. On the other 
hand, the poetical literature of Angevin 
Britain can for the greater part be traced 
back to Scandinavian motifs. To trace 
these mutual influences back to their 
sources and to follow their workings is a 
most fascinating subject, and of the 
greatest importance in the study of the 
history of European civilization and liter- 
ature as a whole. It requires, however, 
a combined knowledge of history and of 
literature that few scholars possess. The 
author is one of these few, a pupil of the 
late, lamented William Henry Schofield, 
to whose memory his work is dedicated, 
and he has, like his master, a profound 
knowledge of medieval history and litera- 
ture. Several authors before Dr. Leach 
have seen that there is a close connection 
between English and Scandinavian litera- 
ture of the Angevin period. They have, 
however, occupied themselves with the 
literature only. Dr. Leach is the first 
who has seen that, without a profound 
study of English as well as of Scandina- 
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vian history, and especially without 
studying the mutual relations between the 
British Isles and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in Norman and Angevin times, it is 
impossible to understand the literature of 
this period. His book, therefore, con- 
sists of two parts, both of them alike 
valuable and interesting. The first part 
gives us the historical introduction, the 
second part the literary survey. This 
happy blend of historical and literary 
investigation is one of the chief merits 
of Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. 

The author modestly calls his book 
Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. It in- 
cludes, however, a much wider domain, 
and as a sort of introduction contains 
a short summary of the Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement of Britain and of the Viking 
crusades to the British Isles and the 
Danish and Norwegian settlements there. 
I should only wish that this first and 
most important chapter had been much 
longer. The author in his 24 pages gives 
an excellent summary of the history of 
the British Isles for five centuries. But 
the space prevents him from going into 
details. 

In the second chapter, “Envoys and 
Traders,’ the author is more especially 
in his own domain, and, in a vivid descrip- 
tion of the intercourse between England 
and the Scandinavian countries during the 
Norman and Angevin periods, gives us the 
historical background to his survey of the 
literature of the period. The Danish 
kings, as before mentioned, long remem- 
bered their claims to England. In Lon- 
don the Danes were accorded the free 
rights of London citizens; they had their 
own guild hall, and just outside the walls 
of the city their own church, the still 
existing St. Clemens Danes. The author 
might perhaps also have mentioned that 
around this church was a suburb called 
Vicus Danorum, “the quarter of the 
Danes,” the present Aldwych, and that 
in the beginning of the twelfth century 
in London there was still an important 
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Scandinavian colony consisting mostly of 
Danes, but partly also of Norwegians. 
Nevertheless, after the death of Cnut the 
Great and his sons, the commerce between 
Denmark and England soon lost its im- 
portance. Horses and oxen, the most im- 
portant Danish articles of export, were 
now sent chiefly to western Germany and 
to the Netherlands. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, it was only a 
few Danish ships, mostly from Ripen, 
that sailed to England. The intercourse 
between medieval Sweden and England 
had still less importance. Dr. Leach 
mentions two Swedish embassies to Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century. But 
already in the twelfth century we hear of 
envoys from the king of Sweden to the 
English king; they are mentioned in the 
Pipe Roll during the reign of Henry II. 
The author also mentions the island of 
Gotland, which for centuries was the 
chief emporium of the Baltic, and from 
the ninth to the beginning of the four- 
teenth century exported the products of 
eastern Europe—furs and wax—to Eng- 
land. But when he says that “the trade 
between Gotland and England does not 
appear to have left any trace in litera- 
ture” (p. 36) I am not quite sure whether 
he is right. Gotland, like the Isle of Man 
and Cumberland and Lancashire, is rich 
in sculptured stones dating mostly from 
the Viking Age. These monuments have 
been erected because the chalk-stone of 
Gotland, like the sand-stone of Man, is 
easy to carve. On the carved stones of 
Gotland we see scenes from Northern 
mythology (Odin, Valhalla, etc.) as well 
as from the heroic poems. Scenes from 
the story of Sigurd the Dragon-killer 
(Sigurd Fafnisbani) we find on stone and 
wooden monuments all over the Scandina- 
vian world. We can not therefore con- 
clude anything from the fact that we also 
find them in Gotland. Scenes from the 
tale of Waland (Volundr) the Smith, on 
the other hand, we only find represented 
on a stone from Ardre, Gotland, and on a 
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cross from Halbon, Lancashire. I should 
not wonder if it was from Norsemen on 
the British Isles that the far-trading Got- 
landers first learned the lays of Sigurd 
and Valund. This is, however, only a 
suggestion, and Dr. Leach is quite right 
in not treating in detail the trade between 
Gotland and England. 

Of much greater importance was the 
intercourse between Norway and Eng- 
land. Dr. Leach informs us that among 
the royal writs and passports from this 
period documents referring to Norwe- 
gians occur approximately ten times as 
often as those which refer to Danes. In 
the towns of eastern England several of 
the most important citizens traded on 
Norway. A most interesting example is 
Robert, son of Sunnolf, mayor of Lynn, 
and a friend of King John, to whom the 
author draws attention. In Norway 
there was hardly a prominent man who 
had not in his youth visited England, 
whether as envoy from the king or as 
a sailor and merchant. Their influence 
on the development of medieval Norwe- 
gian civilization and intellectual life can 
not easily be over-rated. The author 
happily finishes this chapter by saying, 
“The Norwegians who visited England 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
returned with something more than flour 
and wine; they carried home chivalric 
ideas that changed the character of the 
Norwegian court, and they bore from 
England manuscripts (in Latin or Anglo- 
Norman or Middle English) of the best 
medieval literature, to be translated into 
the vernacular of the North.” There is 
in this most interesting and instructive 
chapter only one thing that we miss, 
namely, a short survey of the relations 
between Iceland and the British Isles. 
This intercourse was never of very great 
importance before the English in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, driven 
away from Bergen by the Germans, be- 
gan to sail to Iceland in order to fish and 
buy cod. But already in the twelfth cen 
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tury we hear of Englishmen in Iceland,* 
and the Icelanders themselves before 
1200 pretty frequently sailed to England. 

The author himself in the following 
chapters mentions instances which make 
it highly probable that the intellectual 
life of Iceland in the twelfth century al- 
ready was influenced from England; it 
therefore seems to me that he has treated 
Iceland a little stepmotherly in only (in 
a later chapter) mentioning Icelandic 
clerics who visited England. On the other 
hand, the author is quite right in devoting 
a special chapter to “The Clergy” and 
in saying that “in any study of intellec- 
tual relations between medieval peoples, 
one must deal largely with the Church.” 
The Church, that is to say the secular 
clergy and perhaps still more the monas- 
teries, in a way that we cannot now 
understand, moulded the minds of men 
and women. Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Denmark and Sweden from 
Germany through St. Ansgar, and al- 
though we later find strong traces of Eng- 
lish influence, both countries during the 
Angevin period turned far more to France 
than to England for religious impulses. 
Norway, on the other hand, was first 
christianized from England, and the Eng- 
lish influence predominated nearly as long 
as Norway formed a separate kingdom 
not united to the other Scandinavian 
countries, i. e., until 1319. Among the 
English clergymen who visited Norway, 
the most famous are Nicholas Break- 
speare (afterwards Pope Hadrian IV) 
who founded the see of Nidaros, and 
Matthew Paris, the celebrated historian 
and artist. Cardinal Nicholas wrote an 
account of his legateship (de legatione 
sua) that unhappily is lost. (The re- 
viewer has in vain tried to find traces of 
it in Italian libraries.) Matthew Paris, 
who came to Norway in 1248 and stayed 
there a couple of years, in his historical 
work gives us much valuable informa- 
tion on Norwegian affairs and leading 


*In the Icelandic laws. 
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men. It is even possible, Dr. Leach 
points out, that the Museum of Antiq- 
uities of Christiania possesses from the 
hand of Matthew Paris a painting that 
originally adorned a Norwegian church. 
I may also in this connection mention 
that there is in Cambridge an illuminated 
life of Edward the Confessor usually 
attributed to Matthew Paris. Among the 
illustrations we also see “the king of 
Denmark drowning in the sea.” This 
“king of Denmark” is Magnus, son of St. 
Olaf, king of Norway, who also became 
king of Denmark, and who at the time 
of his death thought of claiming England 
as a successor of Cnut the Great. The 
most important Norwegian clergyman 
who visited England was Eystein, the 
Archbishop of Nidaros, who fled to Eng- 
land and stayed there 1180-83. Dr. 
Leach gives us a most vivid description 
of his stay at Bury St. Edmunds, where 
he probably wrote his Passion of St. 
Olaf, ‘‘the one noteworthy book by a 
Northerner which seems to have had 
influence in England.” 

These first three chapters, “Settle- 
ment of Britain,” “Envoys and Traders,” 
and “The Clergy,” form, as we have said 
before, the historical background that en- 
ables us to understand the second and 
greater part of the book, the author’s 
literary investigations. In this part of 
the work especially we see the author 
as a pupil of Professor Schofield and can 
appreciate the great merits of the study 
of comparative literature, a study which, 
I am sorry to say, has not many followers 
in the Scandinavian countries. I only 
wish that Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia had consisted of three or four in- 
stead of one single volume. There are 
a number of most interesting and impor- 
tant questions which the author, because 
of the small size of his book, can only 
hint at without being able to go deeper 
into them. In Chapter IV, “Books of 
Instruction,’ he, for example, gives a 
vivid description of the great variety of 
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Latin learning that in the twelfth century 
came into Iceland and helped to produce 
the wonderful Icelandic literature, “the 
finest fruit of the Germanic mind be- 
fore the Renaissance.” The idea that 
the Latin learning has been a sort of 
midwife at the birth of the saga litera- 
ture is new and striking and ought to be 
more thoroughly investigated. 

In the following chapter, “Pseudo- 
histories,” the author goes more into de- 
tail and gives us many happy results of 
his investigations. Most interesting is 
his comparison between the famous Brit- 
ish historian Goeffrey of Monmouth and 
Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian, 
and his pointing out how the latter’s His- 
tory of the kings of Denmark written 
1185-1208, has been influenced by the 
former’s History of the Britons written 
forty or fifty years earlier. Even Snorri 
Sturluson, the famous Icelandic historian, 
the author tries to show—and I think he 
is right—is, in his Heimskringla, the his- 
tory of Norwegian kings, as well as in 
his Edda, influenced by the learned but 
fantastical British historian. Still more 
interesting, if possible, is perhaps Chap- 
ter VI, “Western Romance.” It shows 
how the upper classes of Norway, under 
royal patronage, adopted the Western— 
French and Anglo-Norman—taste in po- 
etry and literature. King Haakon the 
Old, the great patron of this new literary 
current, loved both Western romance and 
Icelandic saga. On his death-bed he 
turned from Latin to the saga of King 
Sverre, his grandfather. It could not, 
however, be avoided that the new ridda- 
reségur “Sagas of Knights’ as these 
translations of foreign romances were 
called, influenced the Icelandic saga and 
that the saga itself, through the contrast 
with a quite different style and civiliza- 
tion, gradually deteriorated.* The etti- 
ségur or family sagas were followed by 


*The well known Norwegian author Hans E. 
Kinck has written a book Storhedstid where 
he deals with these questions. His ideas are, 
perhaps, exaggerated, but contain, nevertheless, 
I think, a grain of truth. 
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the legendary fornaldarségur, sagas of 
old lore, of more or less doubtful literary 
value. The ettisdgur belong to a people 
which the historian Giraldus Cambrenses, 
at the end of the twelfth century justly 
calls (“gens veridica et breviloqua,” “a 
veracious people, terse in its sayings”). 
The fornaldarségur, on the other hand are 
loquacious and without style. The same 
deterioration in the style, caused by influ- 
ence from Latin, we find in the laws of 
Magnus the Law-mender compared to 
the older Norwegian and Icelandic laws. 
All these Norwegian and Icelandic 
translations and adaptations of the beau- 
tiful Western romances are from an 
esthetic point of view rather dull and 
unpoetical, like a photograph without 
colors compared to a radiant picture. To 
the student of medieval French and Euro- 
pean literature they are, however, of the 
highest importance. To the investigation 
of them Dr. Leach devotes three of the 
most valuable chapters of his book. The 
legend of Tristan and Isolt, of love that 
conquers all obstacles and disregards 
everything else, but because of this ends 
in tragedy, is one of the most beautiful 
romances of the world and has even in 
our times inspired poets and composers. 
No wonder that it was one of the most 
popular tales of the Middle Ages, and 
that we possess versions of it in most 
European languages. Thomas, an Anglo- 
Norman, who was probably attached to 
the Court of Henry II, wrote his Tristan 
about 1175. A fairly close translation 
of his poem into Norwegian prose was 
made by Brother Robert in 1226. The 
author gives an admirable description of 
the difference between the Norwegian 
saga and the French original and the 
circumstances under which the Saga of 
Tristan was written. Still more interest- 
ing is his analysis of the later and more 
bocrish Icelandic Tristam’s Saga and the 
influence of this saga upon Grettis Saga, 
the history of Grettir, Iceland’s most fa- 
mous outlaw, and upon the Icelandic r0- 
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mance of Harald Hringsbani, Harald 
who slew his father Hring. This analy- 
sis is so much the more important because 
Dr. Leach proves that the romance of 
Harald Hringsbani is descended from a 
stage in the Tristan tradition that is older 
than the oldest French and Anglo-Nor- 
man poems that we at present know. Be- 
fore 1100, however, the Icelanders mostly 
sailed, not to eastern, but to western 
England and to Dublin, until 1170 the 
capital of a Norse Viking kingdom. This 
confirms the hypothesis of the reviewer 
that Dublin, the home of Trolt, is also the 
home of the romance of Tristan.* 

Very instructive is likewise the follow- 
ing chapter, ‘Breton Lays,” in which the 
author gives a careful analysis of the so- 
called Strengleikar or Book of Breton 
Lays, a Norwegian translation of the 
most popular French lais Bretons. The 
translator, he shows, was a Norwegian 
who lived in the beginning of the 13th 
century. “Like Robert (the translator 
of Tristan) he was a clerk, a man of ex- 
treme piety and profound learning, 
though not too profound to be thrilled 
by the picturesque marvels of the Celtic 
imagination, nor too pious to enjoy re- 
telling for the court of Norway the itin- 
erant songs that had delighted the proud 
knights and ladies of lands where chiv- 
alry was a rival religion.” 

Chapter IX, “Arthur and Charle- 
magne,” gives a survey of the Arthurian 
romances that have been translated into 
Norwegian. Some of these translations 
are of great value to the student. For 
the Saga of Samson the Fair for instance, 
no prototype is known in English or 
French. This excellent summary is fol- 
lower by a survey of the Carolingian epic 
in the North, most interesting also to 
the student of history because The Saga 
of Charlemagne and his Knights has been 
translated by command of a great Norwe- 
gian nobleman, Bjarne Erlingsson, who, 


-_——. 


*Cf. Alexander Bugge, “Tristan og Isolde,” 
Edda, Vol. VXI, 228-245. ” 
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in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was several times sent to the Brit- 
ish Islands as ambassador of the King 
of Norway. “The literature sketched 
in this chapter, like a chart of the fjords 
and lava fields of Iceland—will hardly 
reward the searcher for new gems of 
art. But he whose mission is to study, 
as it were, the geology of medieval litera- 
ture will discover in this remote island 
many a stratum which in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, or England has perished 
entirely or left but few traces.” In these 
words the author gives us the quintes- 
sence of the whole chapter. 

In the next chapter, “Eastern Ro- 
mance,” we follow the author on untrod- 
den ground and guess the fascination that 
Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern 
world in the early Middle Ages, exercised 
over the Northern mind. In this part of 
his work the author has given us a survey 
of the romances that the Scandinavian 
North-—or rather Norway and Iceland 
—got from Angevin England. In the 
following chapters he investigates the 
Scandinavian elements in medieval Eng- 
lish poetry, some of them as in Beowulf 
dated back to the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement; some of them, like the 
legend of Siward, earl of Northumber- 
land, Havelok the Dane, and King Horn, 
to the Viking Age. “Viking sagas” the 
author justly calls “these specimens of 
the traditions fostered on British soil by 
Englishmen of viking blood.” He seems 
to agree with the late Danish scholar 
Axel Olrik and with the present reviewer 
that these Scandinavian stories that are 
developed in England (and probably also 
elsewhere in the British Isles) “represent 
an important stage in the growth of the 
Scandinavian heroic legend which reached 
its height in the thirteenth century Ice- 
landic saga.” The saga of Earl Siward 
and the romances of Havelok and King 
Horn have already been studied by sev- 
eral other scholars. Dr. Leach is the 
first who has investigated the legend of 
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Hereward, the last champion of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, a legend that contains more 
Norse than English elements. His com- 
parison between Hereward and Grettir, 
the Icelandic outlaw, is very fascinating 
and instructive. Finally the author, in 
a chapter called “Ballads,” discusses the 
resemblance between the English and the 
Scandinavian ballads and comes to the 
conclusion that English ballads were car- 
ried across the North Sea by the crews 
of the Norwegian merchantmen who put 
in at English ports in large numbers in 
the thirteenth century and the first years 
of the fourteenth.” 

The present review has only been able 
to give a short summary of the rich and 
many-sided contents of Angevin Britain 
and Scandinavia. Having read it, we 


understand better than we were able to 
do before the intimate relations that, 
during centuries after the Viking Age, 
existed between the British Isles and the 
Scandinavian countries and especially be- 
tween England and Norway, and we see 


how this friendly intercourse—through 
envoys, clergymen, sailors, and traders— 
brought to the Northern peoples new 
thoughts, new modes, and the love of a 
new literature—in one word, a new civili- 
zation. A great part of this new Western 
poetical literature can, however, trace its 
origin back to Norse sources, reminis- 
cences of the preceding period when the 
Norsemen conquered and founded king- 
doms and settlements in the British Isles. 
The work of Dr. Leach forms a most 
valuable handbook to an important part 
of the history of medieval literature. It 
gives a clear, concise, and well written 
synopsis of facts already known. But it 
also in nearly every chapter contains new 
and original investigations and happy 
conclusions, and allows us to see influ- 
ences and intellectual currents where only 
dry and unconnected facts before were 
known. The book is accompanied by ex- 
cellent notes and a complete index. 
ALEXANDER BuGce. 
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BOJER IN A NEW VEIN 


The Prisoner Who Sang. By Johan Bojer, 
New York: The Century Company, 
1924. 

The reader who knows Johan Bojer 
only as the grim exponent of futility as 
in The Great Hunger, or the relentless 
satirist as in Treacherous Ground, and 
who still feels that underneath the ap- 
parent sinister philosophy of this Norwe- 
gian iconoclast is hidden a confession that 
the author himself is sorry to shatter illu- 
sions and undermine hopes, that, in fact, 
there is in him a strain of checked com- 
passion, will, on picking up the latest 
translation from his writings find his in- 
stinct justified. The Prisoner Who Sang 
shows us the author as a kindly philos- 
opher in the realm of human emotions 
who recognizes man’s passion for self- 
expression, and consequently make al- 
lowance for whatever folly may be com- 
mitted in its name. Readers familiar with 
his work will find the iconoclast a humor- 
ist whose good nature is founded on 
pathos rather than studied wit. 

If at all fortunate, The Prisoner Who 
Sang may easily launch a new literary 
movement—that of realistic fairy tales. 
James Stephens employed the technique 
of the fairy tale in his realistic and deli- 
cetely written short novel, Mary, Mary. 
Bojer, it seems, has reversed the order, 
and crystallized the expression. 

His central figure, Johan Berget, 
strikes a universal chord. Johan Berget 
wanted, as we all want, a broader sphere 
of existence. He wanted, as we all want, 
to be several distinct persons at the same 
time and thus get the full benefit of life 
—a monarch and a subject, a poet and 4 
peasant. Bojer gives him the necessary 
rope, and Johan Berget finally hangs 
himself, as would we all do. Yet he lived 
and he learned to know life. His little 
experiment is sanctioned, and, inciden- 
tally, his creator is proclaimed a true lit- 
erary artist. 

KarsteEN RoeppER. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: 


Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


Dr. Mayo Heads Minnesota Chapter 


Thousands of miles from his home in 
Rochester, Minnesota, William James 
Mayo, surgeon, is known as Dr. Will. It 
is as though the whole country had 
adopted this great surgeon as a national 
“family physician.” The Mayo Clinic es- 
tablished in 1889 and the Mayo Founda- 
tion for Medical Education and Research 
endowed in 1915 by a gift of $2,000,000 
from Drs. Charles H. and William J. 
Mayo, are distinguished among the med- 
ical and surgical institutions of the world. 
Students speaking many tongues are 
drawn to these clinics; and for the dis- 
eased and afflicted they are like the mira- 
cle-working shrines of the Middle Ages. 

Last year Dr. Mayo was appointed by 
Governor Preus to head an official state 
delegation to the Géteborg Exposition. 
He has shown many times an interest in 
the Scandinavian countries, especially in 
his reception of medical students coming 
from Scandinavian universities as Fellows 
of the Foundation. The Review takes 
special pride in announcing to our Asso- 
ciates that Dr. Mayo has accepted elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Minnesota 
Chapter of the Foundation. It is grati- 
fying to see at the head of our Chapters 
in Minnesota and Chicago a great scien- 
tist and a great educator, Dr. William J. 
Mayo, and Dr. Harry Pratt Judson. 

Hamilton Holt, President of the Foun- 
dation, spent the month of May in Min- 





nesota and spoke several times on the 
Foundation, in Minneapolis, Northfield, 
and Duluth. It was after a dinner for 
Mr. Holt in Hotel Radisson, Minneapo- 
lis, on May 12, that the new board of 
twenty-four directors of the Minnesota 
Chapter was elected, and Dr. Mayo was 
named President of the Chapter. The 
meeting was the outcome of a prelimi- 
nary gathering in the Odin Club, reported 
in the last number of the Review, when 
various Scandinavian societies promised 
support for a State organization of Asso- 
ciates to be known as the Minnesota 
Chapter. Our Trustee, Governor Preus, 
and former Governor John Lind both at- 
tended the meeting at the Radisson, and 
were elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Chapter. The other members of the 
Board are: President L. D. Coffman of 
the University of Minnesota; Henry A. 
Bellows, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and translator of The Poetic Edda; 
Consul Theophilus Wessen; Consul E. H. 
Hobe; Dean J. Jérgen Thompson of St. 
Olaf College; Dr. S. T. Rees; Dr. G. A. 
Hagstrom; Thomas J. Skellett; Mrs. E. 
G. Quamme; Professor M. B. Ruud; C.J. 
Schultz; A. G. Floan; F. K. Walter; 
Edgar L. Mattson; J. A. Lengby; Dr. 
Nils Juell; Dr. N. H. Scheldrup; Dr. 
Solon J. Buck; J. O. Grénwall, H. Aske- 
land, and Professor A. A. Stomberg. 
While in Minneapolis, Mr. Holt had 
several opportunities to win new friends 
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to the cause of the Foundation. Gov- 
ernor Preus was host at a luncheon for 
a group of business men in the Minneapo- 
lis Club. Among the guests at this lunch- 
eon were Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Adams of The Minneapolis Journal, Mr. 
Murphy of the Tribune, Mr. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
Mr. Heffelfinger, Mr. D. P. Jones and 
Professor Stomberg. 


Mr. Holt in Northfield 


It was on May 10 that Mr. Holt spoke 
in Northfield. During the day he had 
lectured on other subjects in both St. 
Olaf and Carleton Colleges; but in the 
evening an audience of six hundred gath- 
ered in the Chapel of St. Olaf College to 
hear him describe the international work 
of the Foundation. After the lecture a 
reception for members of the faculty was 
arranged by a committee of which Dean 
Thompson was Chairman. 


In Duluth 


On May 13 Mr. Holt went to Duluth 
where he addressed a group of business 
men at a luncheon given by Associates of 
the Foundation. “I explained again the 
Foundation from A to Z,” wrote Mr. Holt 
after the meeting, “and all wanted to 
start a Duluth Chapter. I could not see 
any reason why they should not organize. 
There are forty thousand Scandinavians 
in Duluth.” 


The New York Chapter 

While these Chapters are springing up 
in various parts of the country, originat- 
ing in spontaneous local enthusiasm, the 
dowager of all Chapters, the New York 
organization, goes on steadily with its 
program of social activities. The Social 
Committee of the New York Chapter has 
inaugurated a new and significant under- 
taking in its Club Nights, of which the 
second took place in the Hotel McAlpin 
on May 7. The Supporting Members of 
the Chapter presenting their cards of 
membership are admitted without fee to 
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the Club Nights. They find displayed 
in the room a number of exhibitions—on 
May 7, Mrs. Einar Hansen’s miniature 
garden awarded the gold prize at the an- 
nual Flower Show, tapestries from the 
Nordic Arts Studio, Swedish handicrafts 
by Mrs. Petersson Berg, and Scandinavian 
publications shown by the Albert Bon- 
nier Publishing House and the Founda- 
tion. At this second Club Night, Dr. 
Leach spoke of the Chapter’s importance 
to the Foundation, Max Ree discussed 
Max Reinhardt’s productions, especially 
The Miracle, and Miss Marentze Nielsen, 
in costume, sang spirited folk songs. 
When supper was served at eleven o’clock, 
there was a cabaret arranged by Mogens 
de Lichtenberg. The Club Nights give 
members of the Chapter opportunity for 
more intimate association; they give per- 
sonal interpretation to the work of the 
Foundation; and they encourage us to be- 
lieve that finally there will be permanent 
Club rooms in New York. 

The third annual farewell reception for 
students of the Foundation was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cronemeyer at their 
home in Brooklyn on May 17. Mr. Howe, 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, spoke of his 
association with our founder, Niels Poul- 
son, in solving certain serious municipal 
problems of traffic. Mr. Holm, National 
City Bank Fellow, expressed the grati- 
tude of the students for the hospitality 
shown them by the Student Committee of 
the Chapter. Baroness Dahlerup spoke 
for the Social Committee. 

The Midsummer Garden Party has also 
become an annual event of the Chapter. 
This year it will be held at the Green- 
wich estate of Ernest Thompson Seton, 
naturalist and author, on June 8. Five 
hundred people attended the Garden 
Party last vear at the home of the sculp- 
tor Gutzon Borglum, and heard him de- 


scribe his mammoth sculptures on Stone 
Mountain. This year the address by the 
Chapter’s host will be reserved for an 
evening gathering at his “Council Ring.” 
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The Jamestown Chapter 


The Jamestown Evening Journal of 
May 16 filled the better part of a page 
with a verbatim report of an address be- 
fore the Jamestown Chapter of the Foun- 
dation by its vice-president, Rev. Daniel 
Nystrom. For a man of Mr. Nystrom’s 
calling, it is not inappropriate to select a 
text for his address from his own words: 
“We maintain that the value of an emi- 
grant as a citizen is measurably enhanced 
if he is able to transplant the ideals and 
moral values of his old country. This 
gift is more precious than the money or 
the professional skill that he may hap- 
pen to possess on landing.” 


A Mission in Art 

The Trustees have awarded a subven- 
tion to Dr. Wiliam Henry Fox, Director 
of the Brooklyn Museum, to enable him 
to make a summer visit to the Scandina- 
vian countries. Among American museum 
directors, Dr. Fox has taken a leading 
part in the introduction of Northern art. 
His present mission under the Founda- 
tion is to interview artists, critics, and 
museum directors in all three countries to 
develop plans for a future circuit exhibi- 
tion of Scandinavian art. 


Broadcasting the Edda 


One of the most interesting features of 
the programs broadcasted from the St. 
Olaf College radio station, has been a 
series of weekly “Book Talks” by Dr. 
George Weida Spohn, head of the De- 
partment of English. As subjects for the 
talks, Dr. Spohn selected what seemed 
the most significant recent publications in 
the English language. Among these, he 
included the Portic Eppa, translated by 
H. A. Bellows and published by the 
Foundation, to which he devoted one 
whole lecture. 


Genealogies 


Henry Lagerkvist, Leach Princeton 
Fellow from Norway, who has been 
studying history at Princeton in the aca- 
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demic year that is just past, has sug- 
gested a means of tying the links between 
the descendants of emigrated Norwegians 
and their antecedents in the homeland. 
He is an expert worker in archives, and 
is ready to undertake, for a modest fee 
compensating him for his time, the task 
of tracing the ancestry of those who know 
that their forebears came from Norway 
and who wish to know fuller particulars 
of their family origin. Those who are 
interested can write to Lektor Henry 
Lagerkvist, Hamar, Norway. 

A similar work has been undertaken 
in behalf of Swedish-Americans. The 
Genealogical Bureau in Uppsala, under 
the direction of Ella Heckscher, has al- 
ready been active five years and in that 
time has assisted numerous Swedish 
Americans in tracing their genealogy. A 
noteworthy fact is that a very large pro- 
portion of the requests received come 
from the “plain people,” and that most 
of them want as thorough a report as the 
Bureau can give them. Most of the in- 
formation is gleaned from parish annals, 
which have been kept from very ancient 
times. 

No doubt interest in this research will 
increase more and more, as memories of 
pioneer days fade, and as the American- 
born generation grows in racial conscious- 


-_ Northern Lights 


Scandinavian Study 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Scandinavian Study 
was held May 2 and 8 at the University 
of Illinois, the president, Professor Jules 
Mauritzen, presiding. The two sessions 
were devoted mainly to the reading and 
discussion of papers which included the 
following subjects: “A Comparison be- 
tween Auerbach’s Die Feindlichen Brii- 
der and Bjérnson’s story of the two 
brothers, Baard and Anders, in En Glad 
Gut, by Professor A. M. Sturtevant; 
“Scandinavian Philology, its Relation to 
other Sciences; Present Problems of Re- 
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search,’ by Professor George T. Flom; 
“A Study in Modern Swedish Vocabu- 
lary,’ by Professor Jules Mauritzen; 
“Ptolemy’s Skandia,” by Professor Kemp 
Malone; “Rivalry of the Swedish and 
Danish Kings at the Court of Queen Eliz- 
abeth,” by Professor Laurence Marcellus 
Larson; “Oriental Analogies to the Tale 
of Brynhildr,” by Professor Chester N. 
Gould; “The Present Status of Eddic In- 
vestigation,” by Professor Lee M. Hol- 
lander; “Brandes and Shakespeare,” by 
Professor D. K. Dodge; “Song of 
Grotti,’” by Dr. Alexander H. Krappe. 

The Society issues its Studies and 
Notes in periodical form with an annual 
subvention from the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. The question was dis- 
cussed of securing additional aid from 
universities, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair to study the situa- 
tion and prepare a plan to be presented 
at the next annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Professor Jules Mau- 
ritzen of Augustana College, president; 
Professor Kemp Malone of the University 
of Minnesota, vice-president; Professor 
Joseph Alexis of the University of Ne- 
braska, secretary-treasurer; Miss Maren 
Michelet of Minneapolis South High 
School, educational secretary; Professor 
A. M. Sturtevant of the University of 
Kansas, editor of publications; Professor 
Lee M. Hollander of the University of 
Texas and Professor George T. Flom of 
the University of Illinois were elected 
members of the Advisory Committee for 
three years. 


A New International Institute 


While Norwegians and Danes are dis- 
agreeing about their mutual rights in 
Greenland, scientists of both countries 
are planning to unite in the study of the 
civilization of the Arctic peoples, a field 
in which they both have unusual facilities 
for research. The new Institute for Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture at 
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Kristiania, whose president is Dr. Fred- 
rik Stang, Rector of the University, js 
supported partly by the Norwegian State 
and the municipality of Kristiania, partly 
by the Danish Rask-Orsted Fund as es- 
tablished by a parliamentary grant. The 
plan is for the Institute to devote itself 
to pure research work, the scholars en- 
gaged there being relieved from the ne- 
cessity of teaching. As the domain of 
comparative human culture is so vast, the 
Institute will specialize in the field near- 
est at hand, beginning with the Arctic 
peoples and studying the civilization of 
the Lapps comparing with the investi- 
gations that have already been made by 
American explorers regarding the Eski- 
mos. The Institute will also take up the 
study of the Caucasian languages and in 
connection with these the Iranian lan- 
guages. Grants have also been made for 
the study of comparative folk-lore. It is 
planned to begin a series of lectures by 
Norwegian and foreign savants in Kris- 
tiania in September and October. 


The Stende Tapestry 


Several readers have called our atten- 
tion to the fact that the date 1025 woven 
into the Stende tapestry, pictured in the 
May Review, could not possibly be cor- 
rect for historical reasons. As the data 
regarding the tapestry were based on the 
official Bulletin of the Museum, we sub- 
mitted the criticism to Dr. Knut Gjerset, 
curator of the Museum, who replies as 
follows: 

“Discovering that a duplicate of the 
tapestry is found in the Maihaugen Mu- 
seum, Lillehammer, Norway, I sent 4 
photograph of it to Curator Anders Sand- 
vig of that museum, and asked him to 
compare the two tapestries and to state 
his opinion regarding the year-1025 found 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
Stende tapestry now in our museum. He 
found that the two tapestries are exactly 
alike with the exception of a few minor 
details, and that it is also very notewor 
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thy that the tapestry in the Maihaugen 
Museum is woven on the Leine farm in 
Gudbrandsdalen, the year 1625 being 
woven into the upper right-hand corner, 
while the Stende tapestry in our museum 
comes from the Leine farm in Valdres 
and has the year 1025 woven into the 
corresponding corner. As no tapestries 
were woven in Norway as early as 1025, 
he feels certain that the year 1025 is an 
error in weaving, that it should be 1625, 
and that the two tapestries have been 
woven by the same person. I have also 
obtained the opinion of Dr. Dedekam, 
curator of the Christiania Kunstindustri- 
museum. He thinks that the year in 
question should be 1625, judging from 
the costumes shown in the tapestry. He 
says: “They did not use ruffs in Norway 
in 1025, and as far as I know there is no 
Norwegian tapestry preserved from that 
time.’ This I think establishes quite defi- 
nitely both the age and the origin of the 
Stende tapestry.” 


America’s Independence Day in Denmark 


America’s Independence Day has been 
celebrated before at the American Na- 
tional Park at Rebild in Denmark, but 
this year the event will be the occasion of 
an unusually large American participa- 
tion and representatives from the East, 
the Western Coast and the great Middle 
West will take part in the program. An 
address of welcome by Max Henius will 
be followed by a prologue written by 
Anton Kvist and recited by Carl Anton- 
sen of Chicago. Halvor Jacobsen will 
bring greetings from the eastern states, 
James Madison from the western and 
Henry L. Hertz from the middle states. 
In addition addresses will be made by 
Court Chamberlain, J. Clan, President of 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, and 
the American Minister John Dyneley 
Prince. Carl Hansen of Chicago has 
written for the occasion a song entitled 
Hands Across the Sea, set to music by 
Carl Busch of Kansas City, and Michael 
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Dr. Max Hentivs 


Solomon of Seattle has written a Rebild 
Song. <A song recital by Reinald Wer- 
renrath is on the program, and Harmo- 
nien, a singing society from Chicago, will 
aiso be heard. This society is making an 
extensive tour in Denmark, and any prof- 
its that their concerts may yield they have 
decided to give to the local charities of 
the cities in which they sing. 

A Cimbrian Monolith is to be placed 
in the park as a memorial to the Cimbri 
who from this region went out as the van- 
guard of the barbarians that attacked 
Rome. This stone is erected by Danish- 
Americans who emigrated from this place. 

The group of American representatives 
this year include the leaders of the move- 
ment to establish Rebild park, chief of 
whom is Dr. Max Henius. In recogni- 
tion of his services his friends in Chicago 
gave him a dinner on May second and un- 
veiled a bust of the guest of honor by 
Sigvald Asbjérnsen. 


Harriet Bosse Here 


Among Swedish celebrities who have 
recently visited America is Harriet Bosse, 
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who though of Norwegian birth, is one 
of the chief stars of the Swedish stage, at 
present engaged at the Royal Dramatic 
Theater. 

Madame Bosse was the wife of August 
Strindberg and among her most notable 
parts are The Lady in To Damascus, 
Eleonora in Easter, Kersti in The Crown 
Bride, Indra’s Daughter in The Dream 
Play, and Henrietta in There are Crimes 
and Crimes—all plays by Strindberg. 
Other plays in which she has appeared 
are Electra, Eyvind of the Hills, Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, Shakespeare's As You Like 
It, Ibsen’s The Masterbuilder, and many 
others. The characteristics of her art 
are its distinction of style and artistic 
finish together with an impressive sim- 
plicity and dramatic intensity. ‘“‘Modera- 
tion, naturalness, and an artistic creative 
imagination” are the qualities which Har- 
riet Bosse values most highly in the dra- 
matic artist and which she has exemplified 
in her own art. 

Madame Bosse is spending a few 
months in New York, after which she will 
return to Stockholm. 


A Swedish Opera Singer 


Another Swedish artist who has visited 
New York recently is the opera singer, 
Baroness Signe Rappe, who gave several 
concerts in New York. Signe Rappe is 
the daughter of the late General Axel 
Rappe, who during his life was a close 
friend of Oscar II of Sweden. She is 
Royal Court Singer and has been honored 
with the Litteris et Artibus. After studies 
in Germany, making her début at the 
opera in Vienna, she first appeared in her 
native country in 1912, where at the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm, she made a 
decided success in the part of Salome. 
Baroness Rappe sailed for Sweden in 
May, but expects to return in the fall to 
fill some American concert engagements. 


The John Ericsson Memorial 


The American Scandinavian Alliance 
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has issued a pamphlet on the Washing- 
ton Memorial to Captain John Ericsson 
and its history. This handsome publi- 
cation is dedicated to the memory of §, 
Adolf Eckberg, of whom Hans Lagerlef 
writes in the preface “who, where others 
had failed for the last forty years, suc- 
ceeded in getting the services of John 
Ericsson officially recognized by our Goy- 
ernment.” In five Chapters the work of 
the John Ericsson Committee is reviewed. 
These are followed by a description of 
the proposed memorial and in conclusion 
there is the Ode to John Ericsson by 
Ernst W. Olson. 


The Swedish Touring Club’s Yearbook 
The Yearbook of the Swedish Touring 
Club (Svenska Turistféreningen) for 
1924 has as its initial article the speech of 
Louis Améen held at the celebration of 
the Club’s enrollment of than 
100,000 members not long ago, on which 


more 


oceasion the aims and achievements of 
the Club were set forth and the reasons 
for its growth and popularity explained. 
The present yearbook is largely devoted 
to Vastergétland in word and picture. 
Besides the annual report for 1923 in- 
cluded in the year book the Club has also 
issued separately a circular of informa- 
tion for 1924, which gives in conveneint 
form lists of the Club’s offices, publica- 
tions, stations, huts and guides, its schol- 
arships, library and collections, hotels in 
Sweden and elsewhere, and names of the 
organization’s representatives at home 
and abroad. 


The Swedish Yearbook 


The Swedish Yearbook 1924 like the 
earlier editions is a most useful and con- 
venient handbook. In this small and 
compact volume is collected information 
from widely varied fields; history, church, 
law, government, music, sports, literature, 
and art. Every phase of national life 
seems to be included, and a good index 
makes the material easily accessible. 








